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ADDRESSES 

BY 

CHARLES  NAGEL  AND  WENDELL  PHILLIPS  STAFFORD 

BEFORE  THE  MIDDLESEX  CLUB,  “UNCOLN  NIGHT,”  AT 
HOTEL  SOMERSET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  12,  1921 
Louis  A.  COOLIDGE,  ‘Presiding 


At  the  Head  Table  : 

Mr,  Arthur  B,  Chapin^  Mr.  George  A.  Rick,  Mr.  George  H,  Ellis,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Ellis,  Mr,  William  M,  Butler,  Mrs.  William  M.  Butler,  Mr. 
Samuel  L,  Powers,  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Powers,  Mr.  George  W.  Brown,  Mr. 
Thomas  N.  Hart,  Miss  Heloise  E,  Hersey,  Justice  Wendell  P.  Stafford,  Mrs. 
Channing  H.  Cox,  Mr.  Louis  A.  Coolidge,  Governor  Channing  H.  Cox,  Mr. 
Charles  Nagel,  Mrs.  A Ivan  T.  Fuller,  Mr.  A Ivan  T.  Fuller,  Mrs.  James 
Jackson,  Mr.  James  Jackson,  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Allen, 
Mr.  John  N.  Cole,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Foss,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Foss,  Mr.  James  T. 
Williams,  Jr.,  Mr.  A.  Hafnilton  Gibbs,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 


Mr.  coolidge.  This  dinner,  more  than  any  other  dinner 
which  the  Middlesex  Club  has  ever  held  in  its  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  existence,  is  distinguished  by  sparkle  and  charm.  It 
sparkles  through  the  audience ; it  sparkles  here  at  the  head 
table ; it  sparkles  everywhere.  I am  going  to  tell  you  just  a 
little  about  some  of  the  sparklers. 

The  guest  of  special  honor  this  evening  is  Mrs.  Channing  H. 
Cox.  [Applause.]  I have  honored  myself  by  placing  myself 
on  her  right.  On  my  right  is  Mrs.  Cox’s  husband.  [Applause.] 
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We  have  had  a rather  lively  discussion  while  the  dinner  was 
progressing  as  to  when  he  should  speak.  He  wants  to  speak 
now.  Mr.  Nagel  wants  him  to  read  his  Lincoln’s  Day  proclama- 
tion. I have  arranged  a compromise  by  establishing  an  entirely 
new  precedent.  Governor  Cox  will  speak  immediately  after 
Lieutenant-Governor  Fuller,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Fuller 
will  not  speak  at  all.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Just  beyond 
on  this  side  of  Lieut. -Gov.  Fuller  is  Mrs.  Fuller.  [Applause.] 
And  next  to  him,  on  his  right,  is  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  and  next 
to  her  is  “Jim”  Jackson.  [Applause.]  I see  I don’t  need  to 
say  anything  more  about  him.  And  next  to  him  is  my  wife. 
[Applause.]  And  then  comes  Frank  Allen,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  John  Cole,  head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  and  Frank  Foss,  chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  and 
Mrs.  Foss,  and  just  beyond  them  are  James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  a 
Southerner  born  and  an  American  through  and  through,  and 
Major  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs,  who  fought  in  the  trenches  in  the 
English  army  through  the  war  and  who  has  written  the  most 
appealing  and  convincing  and  vivid  description  from  the  personal 
point  of  view  that  has  been  written  by  any  man  who  served 
through  the  war  on  either  side  — “ Gun  Fodder  ” — I am  glad 
to  advertise  it.  And  next  to  him  is  Charlie  Coolidge,  Captain 
Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Mr.  Nagel’s  nephew,  who  used  to  play 
on  the  football  team  at  Harvard  and  who  went  across  and  came 
back  crowned  with  a splendid  record  as  a fighting  Yankee. 

Down  here  on  the  left  side  there  is  George  Ellis,  who  put 
“Jim  ” Jackson  across,  and  George  Rich,  who  helped  him,  and 
“Billy”  Butler,  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  “Sam”  Powers  [applause], 
who  glittered  and  scintillated  in  the  place  which  I am  now 
weighing  down,  and  Mrs.  Powers,  who  told  him  how  to  do  it, 
and  George  W.  Brown,  who  was  born  in  Vermont  and  honors 
Massachusetts,  the  State  of  his  adoption.  And  then  to  crown 
our  galaxy  we  have  Ex-Mayor  Thomas  N.  Hart  [prolonged  ap- 
plause, all  standing],  ninety-two  years  old,  or  ninety-four,  or 
ninety-six,  I never  can  think  which,  who  voted  for  Lincoln  twice 
[applause],  and  who  has  not  missed  a chance  to  vote  for  a Re- 
publican President  since  then.  [Applause.]  Next  to  him  — 
and  now  we  have  reached  the  brightest  star  in  our  constella- 
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tion  — is  Miss  Heloise  Hersey,  who  was  present  in  the  Wigwam 
at  Chicago  and  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  nominated  for  President 
the  first  time.  [Applause  and  all  standing.]  Now,  so  that  you 
can  all  see  both  Mayor  Hart  and  Miss  Hersey,  I am  going  to 
ask  them  to  rise  while  you  remain  seated  for  a minute,  and  then 
you  can  pay  them  such  homage  as  you  please. 

[Miss  Hersey  and  Ex-Mayor  Hart  both  stand.  Prolonged 
applause.] 

And  now  for  the  absent.  First  of  all  we  miss  four  of  the 
members  of  this  Club,  all  paying  members  of  this  Club,  not 
honorary : the  next  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the 
next  Secretary  of  War,  the  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
[Applause.]  I doubt  whether  any  Club  of  any  size  in  any  State 
in  the  Union,  Republican  or  Democratic,  contains  within  its 
membership  four  active  members  like  unto  these.  We  miss, 
too,  Edwin  U.  Curtis  [applause].  Police  Commissioner  of  Boston, 
the  hero  of  the  police  strike  [applause],  the  man  whose  courage 
and  foresight  and  vision,  standing  all  alone  for  weeks  and  months, 
brought  to  a head  the  issue  of  “ law  and  order  ” which  has  so 
run  through  the  United  States  and  brought  an  end  we  hope  to 
attempts  by  private  organizations  to  control  public  government 
in  the  United  States.  And  the  reason  he  isn’t  here  to-night  is 
that  for  two  years  he  has  not  gone  out  once  in  the  evening  be- 
cause his  health  will  not  permit  it.  He  stays  on  the  job  all  the 
time, — “ Ned  ” Curtis.  [Great  applause,  all  standing.] 

I have  a letter  here  from  John  Drinkwater  who,  better  than 
any  other  Englishman,  has  given  us  a living  picture  of  Lincoln. 
No  Englishman  can  really  understand  Lincoln.  He  could  not 
have  grown  in  English  soil.  He  could  not  have  blossomed  in 
English  air.  Lincoln  is  our  man,  way  down,  fundamentally,  but 
Drinkwater  comes  very  close  to  understanding  him.  I asked 
Mr.  Drinkwater  to  speak  here  to-night.  He  cannot  come  but 
he  says  he  will  come  next  year  if  he  is  in  the  United  States, 
and  I think  he  will  be  in  the  United  States.  [Applause.] 

I have  a letter  here  which  I will  read : 

I regret  extremely  that  the  state  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, always  very  crowded  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
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Congress,  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  at  the 
Middlesex  Club  on  Lincoln’s  Birthday.  I am  very 
sorry  that  this  should  be  the  case,  not  only  because  I 
should  like  to  share  in  extending  the  praise  that  will 
be  given  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  because  I always 
enjoy  being  at  the  Middlesex  Club. 

Hoping  you  will  have,  as  you  always  do  have,  a 
most  successful  evening,  believe  me,  with  kindest 
regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.  Lodge. 

[Applause.] 

And  here  is  a despatch  which  came  to-day.  I had  not  ex- 
pected it : 

I wish  very  much  I could  be  with  you  as  you  join 
in  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  truest  type  of  the 
truest  American  ever  sprung  from  American  soil, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  the  soul  and  embodiment 
of  sacrifice  and  patriotism.  “ He  kept  the  peoples’ 
faces  toward  the  dawn  until  the  East  grew  rosy 
with  coming  morning.”  The  one  controlling  motive 
of  his  life  was  the  consistent  determination  to  do  that 
which  he  thought  was  right  and  it  did  not  matter  one 
whit  how  that  course  affected  him,  or  anyone  else,  or 
anything.  He  was  honest  in  acts,  honest  in  words, 
and  honest  in  thought.  The  crime  of  sham  was  not 
his ; and  just  as  this  inherent  honesty  was  his  high 
personal  characteristic,  so  in  like  manner  was  that 
quality  of  patriotism  which  moved  him  to  measure  his 
every  act  from  his  earliest  manhood  to  the  date  of  his 
death  by  how  he  could  do  the  most  for  his  country’s 
welfare.  This  patriotism  is  our  lesson,  the  patriotism 
of  good  citizenship  in  high  places  and  in  low  places, 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  The  Republican  Party, 
Lincoln’s  party,  has  striven  for  years  to  make  certain 
that  the  ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should  live.  The 
task  ahead  will  measure  the  brain  and  heart  of  America. 
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The  guidance  is  in  good  hands.  Guided  as  he  will  be 
by  the  ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Senator  Harding 
means  much  indeed  to  the  country’s  welfare.  The 
country  will  love  him,  trust  him,  and  follow  him,  just 
as  all  who  know  him  love  and  trust  him,  and  the 
world  will  honor  him.  Remember  there  is  no  problem 
America  cannot  solve,  there  never  has  been,  there 
never  will  be.  In  Lincoln’s  spirit,  look  forward,  not 
backward.  Look  up,  not  down.  God  will  do  the  rest, 
not  for  America  only  but,  through  America,  for  the 
world. 

Best  wishes  always. 

Will  H.  Hays. 

[Applause.] 

What  I am  to  do  now  is  at  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Middlesex  Club.  I have  been  instructed  to 
deliver  a short  discourse  on  art  in  its  relation  to  finance  and 
politics.  And  I have  been  furnished  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  some  very  choice  specimens  of  the  engraver’s  art 
to  which  I am  about  to  call  attention  in  illustration  of  my  re- 
marks. The  first  of  these  engravings  is  exquisitely  done.  It 
is  a portrait  of  George  Washington.  You  will  find  it  on  every 
dollar  bill  you  have,  and  every  time  you  look  at  it  you  know  it 
stands  for  the  highest  thing  we  know  in  America.  The  next  is 
Abraham  Lincoln  ; if  you  have  a five  dollar  bill  you  can  study 
his  rugged,  kindly  face  more  closely.  You  will  hear  more  about 
him  to-night.  The  next  is  William  McKinley,  a Republican 
President  whom  all  Republicans  loved  and  trusted.  If  you  have 
a ten  dollar  bill  in  your  pocket  you  can  study  that  at  closer 
range.  The  next  is  James  A.  Garfield,  a rather  rare  and  an- 
tique specimen,  a twenty  dollar  bill.  And  this  [indicating]  is 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  one  of  our  heroes.  His  faqe  adorns  a fifty 
dollar  bill. 

Now  why  do  I bring  these  to  your  attention  ? For  this  reason. 
We  have  just  won  a national  election  by  a tremendous,  over- 
whelming majority.  We  have  elected  a President  from  Ohio, 
and  a Vice-President  from  Massachusetts,  a member  of  this 
Club.  The  President  from  Ohio  has  nominated  for  a very  im- 
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portant  place  in  his  Cabinet,  John  W.  Weeks  [applause],  like- 
wise a very  active  member  of  this  Club.  The  leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  most  influential  man  in  Congress  during  the 
next  four  years,  will  be  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  [applause],  likewise 
an  active  member  of  this  Club.  And  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  Frederick  H.  Gillett,  likewise  a member 
of  this  Club  [applause]. 

Now  in  carrying  this  election,  in  conducting  the  campaign 
which  means  so  much  for  the  United  States  and  which  heaps 
such  honor  on  this  Club  of  ours,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee incurred  a deficit.  That  is  a party  obligation.  That  is 
your  obligation  and  mine.  We  ought  not  to  think  for  a mo- 
ment of  entering  on  our  new  administration  until  that  debt  has 
been  wiped  out.  And  so  far  as  we  can  do  it,  we  ought  to  do 
our  share.  There  is  no  organization  in  the  United  States  on 
whom  that  obligation  rests  more  surely  than  it  does  on  us,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Club  has  directed  me  to  say  to 
you  that  we  want  the  members  of  this  Club  to  contribute  at 
least  $2,500  toward  liquidating  this  party  obligation.  There 
are  men  at  this  table,  I think,  who  would  be  very  glad  — don’t 
get  worried,  you  don’t  have  to  pledge  anything  now  — to  con- 
tribute generously  to  the  fund,  but  what  we  are  going  to  do  is 
this : Monday  morning  every  member  of  the  Club  will  receive 
in  the  mail  a request  for  a contribution.  He  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  give  either  one  Grant  note,  $50,  or  make  it  two 
Grant  notes  if  he  likes,  or  a Garfield  note,  $20,  or  a McKinley 
note,  $10,  or  a Lincoln  note,  $5,  and  make  as  many  multiples 
of  these  as  he  can,  or  a Washington  note,  $1  ; and  I hope  that 
the  Washington  note  will  not  be  taken  too  generally  out  of 
circulation,  because  every  American  ought  to  be  looking  at  that 
face  all  the  time.  We  can  raise  $2,500 — we  can  raise  more  — 
and  so  I hope  when  you  receive  this  request  on  Monday,  every- 
one, according  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  him,  as  a thank  offer- 
ing for  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  us,  will  do  the  very  best  he 
can.  The  women  can  encourage  the  men  in  this. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  theme  which  has  brought  us  here 
to-night,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln,  born  of  our  blood,  bred 
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of  our  bone,  a plain  American  citizen,  just  as  I am,  just  as  you 
3^re  — as  we  are  proud  to  be;  an  honest,  sincere,  gentle,  loving 
man  who  spoke  to  those  among  whom  he  lived  so  simply,  so 
genuinely,  so  from  his  heart,  with  such  clear,  convincing  logic 
that  the  things  he  said  day  by  day  in  letters,  in  speeches,  or  in 
conversation,  have  come  down  to  us  like  classics  of  the  highest 
literature,  and  are  going  down  to  posterity  among  the  great 
writings  and  sayings  of  all  time.  We  hear  now  and  then  of 
others,  each  by  his  own  little  group  called  “ the  Lincoln  of  his 
time”.  Every  time  the  phrase  is  used  it  is  an  added  tribute  to 
the  supremacy  of  Lincoln’s  fame.  Few  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
applied  had  more  than  niggardly  inheritance  in  Lincoln’s  at- 
tributes. Growing  richly  in  his  native  soil,  developing  in  a 
tremendous  time  by  spreading  processes,  he  came  through 
nature’s  method  without  the  aid  of  a designed  publicity  to  be 
the  venerated  figure  which  he  is  to-day.  There  is  no  other  like 
him.  There  will  never  be.  He  stands  alone  and  he  will  stand 
alone  throughout  the  ages  — yet  not  in  solitude.  The  great 
heart  of  humanity  will  always  beat  in  unison  with  his. 

I am  not  going  to  consume  your  time  by  talking  on  a subject 
which  others  here  can  discuss  so  much  more  fittingly  than  I, 
but  we  are  very  fortunate  that  here  to-night  we  have  two  men 
like  these  to  listen  to.  The  first,  Charles  Nagel,  an  American 
through  and  through,  born  in  the  South  of  parents  who  came 
over  from  the  other  side,  son  of  a father  who,  surrounded  by 
Southern  slave  holders  and  secessionists,  stood  firm  for  the 
Union  and  suffered  exile  on  that  account,  a lawyer  himself  of 
great  ability,  of  compelling  logic,  of  great  charm.  And  I am 
going  to  tell  you  something  which  just  comes  into  my  mind 
while  I am  speaking.  This  was  way  back  in  1905.  There  was 
a fight  on  for  senator  in  Missouri  in  the  Republican  legislature. 
Two  Republican  factions  were  in  a deadlock.  It  looked  as 
though  there  would  be  no  election  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Taft  asked  me  to  go  out  there  to  see  if  there  was  any  way  of 
getting  them  together  and  finding  a man  on  whom  all  could 
unite.  I went  to  St.  Louis,  and  I looked  around  a little  and 
the  two  men  whose  names  were  brought  to  my  attention  as  be- 
ing best  able  to  tell  what  might  be  done  were  Mr.  Parker,  the 
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leading  railroad  lawyer,  and  Charles  Nagel.  I had  never  seen 
him  before,  never  heard  of  him  before,  but  I asked  those  two 
men  to  meet  with  me  and  talk  things  over.  While  we  were 
talking,  first  Mr.  Nagel  drew  me  aside  in  an  alcove  and  said, 

“ The  man  you  ought  to  try  to  get  them  to  unite  on,  for  Sena- 
tor, is  Parker ; he  is  the  best  man  in  the  State.”  A little  later, 

Parker  took  me  aside  and  he  said,  “ Don’t  make  any  mistake 

about  this,  the  man  for  Senator  is  Nagel ; he  is  by  far  the  best  || 

man  in  Missouri.”  [Laughter.]  Well,  neither  of  them  got  it. 

I may  not  have  been  a good  negotiator.  It  was  an  impossible  i\ 

situation,  but  I have  never  forgotten  the  unselfishness,  the 
breadth  which  those  two  men  showed,  and  I have  always  had 
the  greatest  regard  for  Charles  Nagel  ever  since.  I congratu- 
late you  on  an  opportunity  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Charles  Nagel. 

[Applause.] 

CHARLES  NAGEL 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  the  light  of  common  political  experience  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  the  fact  that  neither  of  us  got  the  senatorship  ought 
necessarily  to  be  taken  as  a reflection  upon  us.  The  confidence 
which  Mr.  Parker  and  I extended  to  each  other  might  have  been 
shared  by  the  whole  constituency  of  the  state,  without  finding 
expression  in  the  final  selection.  About  that  I do  not  know.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  I am  glad  to  express  to  you  how  fully 
I appreciate  this  invitation.  There  are  many  reasons  why  I 
should.  As  has  been  said,  I am  Southern  born,  and  my  parents 
were  immigrants.  The  whole  State  of  Texas  could  not  break 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  after  it  had  been 
taken.  [Applause.]  It  is  also  true  that  when  my  father  fled  I 
went  with  him.  And  while  I have  no  war  record  to  my  credit, 

I could  tell  of  some  experiences  of  the  Civil  War  that  have  || 

escaped  even  the  soldiers.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ^ 

case ; but  it  has  something  to  do  with  my  feeling  for  this  occa-  (n 

sion  — my  feeling  for  those  who  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the 
twelfth  of  February,  to  join  with  them  here  in  Boston  in  doing 
honor  to  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  as  time  passes  Abraham  Lincoln’s  name 
will  be  honored  more  and  more.  By  degrees  the  twelfth  of 
February  will  be  regarded  as  the  day  for  the  expression  of  the 
most  solemn  political  sentiments  and  convictions.  Even  more, 
I believe  that  the  years  that  have  just  passed  have  presented  to 
us  problems  that  can  be  best  solved  in  the  light  of  the  counsel 
of  eternal  wisdom,  toleration  and  magnanimity  uttered  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

I was  much  impressed  with  what  the  president  said  of  Mr. 
Drinkwater.  I have  seen  his  play.  I would  say  of  him  as  I 
would  of  every  other  attempt  to  describe  Abraham  Lincoln,  that 
his  life  never  has  been  written  and  in  my  judgment  never  will 
be  written  in  England  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  most  impressive  scene  in  that  remarkable  play  is 
the  one  which  pictures  Lincoln  asleep  in  the  General’s  tent ; 
when  Grant,  surprised  to  find  him  so,  gently  pulls  up  the  blanket 
for  his  protection.  The  light  is  low,  no  word  is  said,  and  the 
imagination  is  given  full  sway  to  picture  the  people’s  idol. 
There  is  a something  about  Lincoln,  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  virtue  and  strength,  that  renders  it  impossible  for  any  one 
mind  to  grasp  and  to  express  the  meaning  of  his  real  life.  You 
may  single  out  this  subject  or  that ; you  will  fail  in  describing 
the  full  significance  of  his  life  just  as  the  artist  will  fail  in  his 
effort  to  produce  a true  portrait.  It  may  he  this  conception  of 
Lincoln  or  that,  but  no  picture,  be  it  written  or  painted,  or 
moulded  in  form  of  sculpture,  will  ever  give  the  idea  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  that  has  been  impressed  upon  the  heart  and  the 
mind  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people.  We  discard 
one  picture  after  the  other ; and  the  only  monument  that  we 
can  set  is  something  that  is  not  bound  by  the  features  of  a por- 
trait, but  that  will  undertake  in  some  undefined,  spiritual  way, 
to  express  what  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  meant.  The  Shaw 
Memorial,  in  Boston,  to  my  mind  expresses  the  impelling  force 
of  Lincoln.  Those  enslaved  men  as  they  are  pictured  say  to 
me,  “ We  know  not  whither  and  we  care  not  why,  but  we  feel 
that  any  step  away  from  this  means  some  chance  for  freedom.” 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  monument.  Slavery  marching  out 
of  its  obscurity  with  some  hope  of  finding  light. 
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Lincoln’s  life  to  my  mind  is  like  great  music.  It  may  be 
criticiz'ed  by  this  man  or  that,  this  phase  or  that  may  be  dwelt 
upon,  brought  out,  or  obscured ; but  the  composition  is  grasped 
in  its  entirety  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  No  artist  and  no 
representation  can  give  its  meaning  as  the  people  themselves 
have  registered  it  in  their  hearts  and  their  minds.  Instinctively 
the  people  knew  him  first,  and  always  knew  him  best.  He  was 
never  a demagogue  to  appeal  to  prejudice  or  to  deceive.  Dur- 
ing the  Mexican  War  he  was  patriotic  in  giving  support  to  our 
army,  but  he  was  always  honest  in  denouncing  the  declaration 
of  war  as  unconstitutional  and  immoral.  His  wit  was  never 
used  to  hurt,  but  always  to  explain  ; and  while  his  religion  was 
never  demonstrative,  it  was  always  a protection  against  the  one 
unforgivable  sin,  hypocrisy.  This  was  the  foundation  of  his 
popular  confidence.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  poet  is  the 
true  legislator.  Even  so  may  it  be  said  of  Lincoln  that  his  im- 
agination and  vision  portrayed  the  future.  His  heart  impelled 
his  mind  to  grapple  with  intolerable  conditions.  Sympathy  and 
thought  ever  supplemented  each  other.  Many  others  of  his 
time  won  plaudits  of  immediate  listeners,  but  it  was  given  to 
him  alone  to  inspire  the  unnamed  masses  through  all  the  ages. 

But  we  have  a right  to  single  out  this  or  that  expression  from 
Lincoln.  We  have  a right  to  consult  him  in  politics  as  we 
would  consult  the  Bible  to  find  the  path  for  a solution  of  our 
question.  We  have  a right  to-day  to  cite  one  letter,  one  speech 
after  the  other,  to  show  the  way  out  of  the  problems  that  are 
now  imposed  upon  us. 

I see  a reference  here  on  the  program  : “ With  public  senti- 
ment, nothing  can  fail ; without  it,  nothing  can  succeed.”  That 
is  good.  Lincoln  pursued  it.  He  said,  “ Consequently,  he  who 
moulds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who  enacts  stat- 
utes, or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes  statutes  or  decisions 
possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed.”  There  have  been  some 
men  in  the  President’s  chair  since  that  time  who  would  have 
been  wise  if  they  had  remembered  that  plain  statement  of  a 
much  neglected  political  truth.  We  are  loaded  down  with  stat- 
utes. We  are  overwhelmed  with  decisions.  We  forget  that 
neither  one  nor  the  other  is  worth  the  writing,  unless  the  pub- 
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lie  sentiment  of  a free  nation  is  behind  them  to  see  that  they 
are  performed.  [Applause.] 

In  the  immediate  situation,  take  that  wonderful  last  paragraph 
of  the  second  inaugural,  “ With  malice  towards  none,  with  char- 
ity for  all,”  and,  finally,  “to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a just  and  a lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations.”  That  was  said  at  a time  when  we  had-  grievances 
against  other  countries ; when  we  were  torn  asunder  among 
ourselves.  We  may  well  grieve  to  this  day  that  this  master 
mind,  that  knew  how  to  combine  sentiment  and  character,  wis- 
dom and  heart,  was  not  spared  to  attempt  at  least  to  carry  out 
the  noble  mandates  of  his  promise. 

But  we  ask  ourselves  what  was  the  thought  that  gave  great- 
est significance  to  Lincoln’s  life.  I should  say  that  it  was  his 
grasp  at  the  pivotal  moment  of  the  meaning  of  equality.  He 
seized  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence at  a moment  when  its  fundamental  thought  was  challenged 
to  the  danger  of  our  people  and  our  government.  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  lived  in  the  sweet  belief,  as  we  have  since  been 
wont  to  do,  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  promises  and  with 
phrases.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a noble  instru- 
ment, but  we  had  shown  by  our  conduct  that  we  did  not  quite 
mean  what  we  said.  “All  men  are  created  equal.”  The  dan- 
ger lest  that  phrase  be  untrue  bad  been  apparent  enough.  But 
when  the  moment  of  actual  test  came,  it  was  Lincoln  who  seized 
upon  the  situation  to  show  that  this  principle  must  be  redeemed 
if  our  country  was  to  stand.  We  can  not,  a people  can  not  be 
half  free  and  half  slave.  A house  divided  against  itself  can 
not  stand.  These  plain,  obvious  truths  Lincoln  drove  home 
with  his  persuasive  power  and  undaunted  courage  until  a whole 
nation  was  aroused  to  the  moral  issue.  It  was  a marvelous  tri- 
umph for  this  country  that  a man  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  rising 
from  the  very  bottom,  developed  the  power  to  present  this  great 
moral  issue,  and  to  bring  it  into  such  prominence  before  the 
whole  nation  as  to  make  him  the  popular  choice  for  president, 
and  decide  the  nation’s  fate  at  the  same  time. 

We  had  been  given  to  imagining  that  we  were  entirely  secure. 
We  had  declared  for  political  liberty  and  we  were  going  along 
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smoothly  enough.  We  had  done  very  much  what  England  has 
done ; relied  upon  our  political  liberty  and  forgotten  about  our 
industrial  problems.  That  was  the  course  before  Lincoln  came. 
That  had  been  the  course  in  England,  and  that  has  been  her 
greatest  danger.  Up  to  that  time  we  and  Great  Britain  had 
similar  problems,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Great  Britain 
had  been  in  many  ways  a cradle  of  liberty.  She  had,  before  her 
controversy  with  us,  really  stood  for  freedom  and  had  been  the 
home  of  refugees  from  many  oppressed  countries.  While  we 
are  setting  monuments,  we  ought  not  in  this  country  to  forget 
the  great  Englishmen  who  stood  for  the  right  of  the  Colonies 
during  our  great  struggle,  and  without  whose  aid  it  is  not  sure 
that  the  Colonies  could  have  succeeded.  For  my  part,  as  an 
American,  I associate  in  my  room  the  pictures  of  Washington 
and  Marshall  and  Hamilton  and  Lincoln  with  Burke  and  Pitt 
and  Fox  and  Erskine.  Burke  ought  to  be  in  every  library  of 
political  science.  “The  use  of  force  alone  is  but  temporary,” 
said  he  at  that  time.  “ It  may  subdue  for  a moment,  but  it 
does  not  remove  the  necessity  for  subduing  again  ; and  a nation 
is  not  governed  which  is  perpetually  to  be  conquered.”  Great 
Britain  as  much  as  any  nation  need  reflect  upon  that  thought 
now.  Pitt  spoke  for  us,  and  Erskine.  Erskine  was  a great 
lawyer,  who  dared  to  say  in  those  days  what  I am  sorry  to  say 
most  of  our  American  lawyers  have  not  been  able  to  say  during 
the  last  few  years.  I believe  in  being  frank  about  it,  because  I 
regard  it  as  the  first  duty  of  every  lawyer  to  stand  for  the  de- 
fense of  any  citizen  challenged  by  his  government.  It  was 
Erskine  who  said  when  he  was  denounced  in  the  Tom  Paine  case, 
“ From  the  moment  that  any  advocate  can  be  permitted  to  say 
that  he  will  or  will  not  stand  between  the  crown  and  the  subject 
arraigned  in  the  court  where  he  daily  sits  to  practice,  from  that 
moment  the  liberties  of  England  are  at  an  end.”  That  is  true 
doctrine.  That  is  what  made  von  Ihring  say  years  ago  that  the 
red  blood  of  the  Englishman  who' will  not  compromise,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Austrian  who  always  compromises,  constitutes 
the  great  difference  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain.  [Ap- 
plause.] That  was  the  common  fight  for  political  liberty.  But 
up  to  the  time  of  Lincoln  we  were  pursuing  about  the  same 


course,  running  the  same  danger,  believing  that  when  we  had 
political  liberty  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  the  case  was 
saved,  and  closing  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  economic 
interpretation  of  every  constitution  that  must  be,  indeed  that  is, 
the  great  problem  to  be  solved  to-day. 

Lincoln  stood  for  actual  equality,  not  in  the  abstract,  but 
equality  in  the  concrete.  It  was  then,  in  the  memorable  debate 
with  Douglas,  that  he  stated  what  we  ought  to  remember  now, 
and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  we  must  live  by  to-day.  “ We 
have  — besides  these  men  descended  by  blood  from  our  ances- 
tors — among  us,  perhaps  half  our  people,  who  are  not  descend- 
ants at  all  of  these  men ; they  are  men  who  have  come  from 
Europe,  — German,  Irish,  French  and  Scandinavian,  — men 
that  have  come  from  Europe  themselves,  or  whose  ancestors 
have  come  hither  and  settled  here,  finding  themselves  our  equals 
in  all  things.  If  they  look  back  through  this  history  to  trace 
their  connection  with  those  days  by  blood,  they  find  they  have 
none,  they  can  not  carry  themselves  back  into  that  glorious 
epoch  and  make  themselves  feel  that  they  are  part  of  us ; but 
when  they  look  through  that  old  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  find  that  those  old  men  say  that  ‘ We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  ’ ; and  then  they 
feel  that  that  moral  sentiment,  taught  in  that  day,  evidences 
their  relation  to  those  men,  that  it  is  the  father  of  all  moral 
principle  in  them  and  that  they  have  a right  to  claim  it  as 
though  they  were  blood  of  the  blood,  and  flesh  of  the  flesh,  of 
the  men  who  wrote  that  Declaration  ; and  so  they  are.  That  is 
the  electric  cord  in  that  Declaration  that  links  the  hearts  of 
patriotic  and  liberty-loving  men  together ; that  will  link  those 
patriotic  hearts  as  long  as  the  love  of  freedom  exists  in  the 
minds  of  men  throughout  the  world.”  This  was  his  answer  to 
Douglas,  who  was  trying  to  interpret  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  in  a narrow  or  racial  sense.  In 
standing  for  that  doctrine  in  that  debate  of  marvelous  ability 
and  boldness,  Abraham  Lincoln  established  the  one  principle 
upon  which  the  unity  of  this  country,  states  and  people,  the 
development  of  the  genius  of  our  institutions  will  have  to  de- 
pend. It  was  no  longer  a question  of  great  men  of  English 
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descent.  It  had  become  a question  of  worthy  men  and  women 
of  all  lands.  And  for  them  it  was  no  longer  a question  of  paper 
equality,  but  it  had  become  a question  of  practical  freedom. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  no  small  problem.  It  will 
take  all  the  wisdom  of  a Lincoln  to  guide  us  on  our  way  out. 
We  are  not  of  one  race,  we  are  of  many  races.  We  are  a 
nation  only  in  the  making.  We  have  been  told  that  self-de- 
termination is  one  of  the  great  points  achieved  by  this  war.  If 
it  is  to  be  applied  in  other  lands,  I hope  it  will  be  abandoned  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  Self-determination  was  misapplied 
even  on  the  other  side,  because  it  helped  to  teach  people  that 
no  two  races  can  live  under  the  same  flag  in  harmony.  Self- 
determination  as  to  races  in  our  country  is  not  only  a fallacy, 
but  it  is  necessarily  destructive  of  the  system  under  which  we 
live.  [Applause.]  We  are  here  not  by  conquest.  We  are  here 
by  choice  and  by  invitation ; and  the  problem  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  to  have  us  all  live  under  one  flag,  for  one 
country,  without  any  suggestion  of  dual  allegiance,  and  without 
a second  thought  when  the  stars  and  stripes  are  afloat. 

I speak  very  frankly  about  these  subjects  because  I have  been 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  situation  created 
has  some  very  grave  phases.  We  must  admit  to  ourselves  that 
when  the  great  war  started  we  were  really  not  acquainted  with 
each  other.  If  we  had  been  we  should  have  had  infinitely  more 
trust  and  confidence  in  each  other  than  was  actually  manifested. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  if  we  had  known  how  our  men  and 
women  would  respond  in  1917  we  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  ’15  or  ’16.  We  made  a mistake,  a natural  one,  because  we 
were  not  acquainted  with  each  other.  We  are  now.  You  could 
not  tell  the  difference  in  the  boys  at  the  front,  could  you  ? But 
after  the  men  fell  in  Mexico  — for  reasons  which  we  have  never 
yet  had  explained  — and  were  brought  home,  the  President 
could  weep  over  the  bodies,  but  he  could  not  pronounce  the 
names  of  the  men.  Their  names  were  foreign  ; but  they  died 
under  his  command  for  their  flag.  We  must  move  with  tolera- 
tion. We  must  understand  each  other  because  we  have  to  live 
together.  We  must  live  together  because  we  must  work  to- 
gether. This  country  can  not  be  saved,  and  its  place  in  this 
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! world  can  not  be  held,  unless  we  learn  to  cooperate  with  all  the 

energy  and  all  the  virtue  that  we  can  individually  command. 
We  must  trust  each  other.  We  must  be  Americans.  I say  to 
men  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your  blood.  You  need  not 
prove  your  patriotism  by  misspelling  or  mispronouncing  your 
name.  All  that  is  asked  of  you  is  that  you  stand  with  both 
feet  on  the  platform  of  the  United  States  and  know  only  one 
* flag  when  it  comes  to  the  issue.  [Applause.]  That  is  not 

much  to  say  now,  for  we  know  that  they  will  do  it.  Thank 
I heaven,  we  have  got  that  advantage  out  of  the  war.  We  know 

that  we  can  trust  each  other.  Of  course,  there  were  many 
hardships  suffered ; war  brings  that  with  it  always ; that  is  un- 
avoidable. The  Civil  War  was  just  as  cruel ; and  I can  hardly 
pass  the  subject  without  saying  that  the  cruelty  usually  comes 
from  those  who  stay  at  home,  and  not  from  those  who  carry  the 
gun.  In  the  South  we  never  had  difficulty  with  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers.  They  swapped  stories  with  us  and  cracked 
pecans  ; but  when  they  were  gone  we  had  difficulty.  It  was  so 
in  this  war,  but  that  is  a thing  to  forget  now  We  simply  want 
to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  learned 
the  lesson ; we  know  each  other ; we  can  live  in  the  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  with  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
and  confidence  in  each  other. 

Now  comes  the  suggestion  that  we  be  divided  into  racial 
groups  in  this  country,  and  that  every  group  ask  for  representa- 
tion. I fail  to  see  any  ground  upon  which  that  advice  could  be 
accepted.  Of  course,  we  all  know  what  we  have  in  mind ; but 
I contend  that  if  that  principle  is  to  be  adopted,  we  have  about 
thirty  different  kinds  of  races  represented  in  this  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  suggestion,  there  ought  then  to  be  about  thirty 
members  in  the  cabinet  to  represent  all  these  races ; and  if  they 
got  to  Washington,  they  would  be  discussing  all  the  foreign 
1 issues,  and  forgetting  all  about  our  problems.  That  is  an  un- 

thinkable proposition.  What  we  want  is  to  establish  a relation 
i in  which  every  one  of  us,  no  matter  what  his  ancestry  may  be, 

' will  find  his  representative  in  any  true  American  who  is  called. 

That  is  all  we  need. 

I am  of  German  stock,  and  it  has  not  always  been  a source 
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of  comfort.  Somebody  said  to  me  not  long  ago  that  the  Ger- 
man element  had  not  held  many  distinguished  positions  in  the 
national  government.  I admit  that,  but  that  element  has  had 
an  abundance  of  representatives  in  municipal  governments.  My 
judgment  is  that  if  old  Germany  succeeded  in  one  thing  it  was 
in  her  municipal  government.  Nobody  ever  doubted  the  per- 
fection of  that  system  as  compared  to  any  other  in  the  world. 
Why  do  you  not  take  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  such  a 
system  as  was  used  over  there  and  transplant  it  and  impress  it 
upon  our  country ! 

Let  every  one  do  what  every  kind  of  citizenship  will  have  to 
do  if  Lincoln’s  words  are  to  be  made  good : Contribute  what  he 
has  to  the  advantage  of  this  country.  Cease  asking  what  the 
other  means  to  do,  and  learn  to  show  what  he  himself  can  do. 
That  is  patriotism.  We  feel  that  we  ought  to  Americanize  peo- 
ple, and  I think  in  many  quarters  we  have  a most  superficial 
idea  of  the  plan.  We  have  a veneering  idea.  Many  of  us  ac- 
cept that  we  are  the  one  American,  and  if  anybody  wants  to 
become  one,  he  had  better  imitate  us  as  best  he  can.  That  is 
not  the  safe  course.  These  people  can  not  imitate  you.  They 
are  not  built  that  way.  They  have  character  of  their  own,  abil- 
ities of  their  own ; and  what  we  must  do  is  to  grip  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  these  people  and  win  them  for  us,  to  have  them 
for  us,  to  have  them  believe  in  our  country,  and  to  be  ready  to 
do  and  to  die  for  it  at  any  time.  You  can  not  win  people  by 
making  them  feel  that  they  are  always  receiving  and  you  are 
always  giving.  You  can  make  a person  worth  while  only  if 
you  have  him  understand  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  system 
whose  protection  he  is  to  enjoy.  That  goes  without  saying. 
You  can  not  practice  eternal  charity  and  have  wholesome  peo- 
ple. Everybody  must  feel  that  his  own  effort  is  making  some 
contribution  to  his  own  success  and  happiness.  Therefore  I 
contend,  as  we  discuss  questions  of  immigration  and  so  forth,  do 
not  be  sentimental  about  the  system ; fix  your  standard  high  ; 
insist  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  this  country  who  does 
not  promise  ultimate  fitness  for  citizenship.  [Applause.]  You 
can  not  have  anything  less  than  that ; and  if  you  fix  your  stand- 
ard of  citizenship  as  Lincoln  understood  it  — right  to  equality, 
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without  discrimination,  without  unfairness  — then  you  have  a 
right  to  say  that  you  want  no  one  on  this  shore  who  does  not 
promise  fitness  for  that  test. 

I know  that  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
principle,  but  I am  opposed  to  admitting  any  kind  of  immigra- 
tion for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving  industries.  I want  to  know 
whether  they  can  serve  industries  and  politics  at  the  same  time, 
because  our  country  is  predicated  on  the  idea  that  there  shall  be 
fitness  for  citizenship.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  think- 
ing that  we  can  control  people  by  rejecting  naturalization  papers. 
We  do  not  get  rid  of  them  in  that  way.  They  are  here,  never- 
theless. We  do  not  want  this  country  crowded  with  people  who 
do  not  fill  the  bill  of  the  American  standard.  I am  not  speak- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  but  I am  speaking  with  the  idea 
that  I want  my  own  country  to  be  safeguarded.  I was  opposed 
to  the  League,  because  I was  unwilling  to  have  the  United 
States  put  under  the  dictation  of  any  foreign  power  or  combina- 
tion of  powers.  I am  just  as  much  opposed  to  any  system  of 
immigration  that  might  by  degrees  introduce  into  my  country 
an  element  that  would  accomplish  by  indirection  the  same  pur- 
pose from  which  we  have  just  escaped.  We  can  not  afford  to 
be  sentimental.  We  have  lived  on  phrases  too  long.  Promises 
have  been  the  chief  article,  or  have  become  the  chief  article  of 
trade  in  politics.  Many  a successful  politician  trusts,  with  ap- 
parent security,  to  the  shortness  of  American  memory,  well 
understanding  that  if  he  makes  a promise  in  November  and 
does  not  get  office  for  six  months,  nobody  will  remember  what 
he  said. 

We  can  not  live  on  theory.  I do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  have  admitted  into  our  country  any  people  whose  ad- 
mission would  mean  discord  and  friction  in  our  own  midst. 
Why  deceive  ourselves  ? Equality  is  not  an  absolute  thing,  it 
is  a relative  thing ; it  presupposes  the  practical  right  to  exercise 
equality  according  to  individual  ability,  but  it  does  not  guaran- 
tee success. 

We  can  not  afford  to  have  races  come  to  our  country  that 
will  spell  discord  from  the  moment  they  enter.  We  have  that 
problem  in  our  midst  now,  we  do  not  need  any  more ; we  have 
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the  negro.  He  has  constitutional  equality,  and  he  has  no  in- 
dustrial chance.  We  have  given  him  the  right  in  the  abstract, 
and  we  have  denied  it  to  him  in  practice.  That  is  problem 
enough.  The  negro  problem  to-day  is  worse  than  it  was  in  ’6i. 
Not  that  we  may  not  have  made  progress,  but  it  is  more  immi- 
nent and  more  dangerous  to  our  nation  and  our  government 
to-day  than  it  was  at  that  time.  Do  we  want  to  duplicate  it  ? 
I would  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  admission  of  any  race  that, 
right  or  wrong,  spelled  discord  in  the  United  States,  Why 
invite  an  impossible  problem  ? I would  not  hesitate  to  limit 
immigration  from  certain  quarters  if  I thought  that  discord 
would  be  the  result.  We  can  change  our  position  if  our  minds 
become  more  open  and  more  liberal,  but  by  all  means  let  us 
avoid  a policy  which  will  invite  immediate  discord,  and  thus  pre- 
vent us  from  passing  upon  the  question  rationally,  patiently, 
fairly,  tolerantly,  in  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  are  a people  in  the  making.  We  are  in  charge  of  these 
institutions.  Upon  the  success  of  our  government  as  a free 
country  depends,  in  large  measure,  the  civilized  world  to-day. 
We  can  not  shift  this  responsibility.  No  one  can  take  our 
place.  No  one  can  take  it  upon  his  shoulders.  We  must  move 
along  as  a united  people,  prepared  to  accept  what  is  good  from 
every  representation  of  every  race,  and  determined  to  reject 
what  is  evil  in  any  of  them.  We  are  making  headway.  We 
are  a united  people  now,  more  so  than  we  were  before  the  war, 
because  we  know  each  other  better.  We  are  beginning  to  be 
typical,  unlike  anything  else  in  the  world.  This  audience  is 
different  from  any  audience  anywhere  else.  Any  court  room  in 
the  country  is  different  from  any  other  court  room.  Every 
school  room  is  different,  and  the  children,  the  newcomers,  go 
home  and  are  the  real  Americanizers  in  our  country.  The 
movement  is  on.  In  the  war  we  saw  it  in  our  soldiers.  I can 
not  repeat  too  often  the  influence  it  had  upon  me  when  I saw 
our  boys  marching  or  riding  or  hanging  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  cars.  I said,  I have  seen  English  soldiers,  French  soldiers, 
Dutch,  German,  Italian,  Austrian,  but  I have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  an  American  soldier.  [Applause.]  He  is  of  his  own 
kind.  It  is  not  imagination.  There  is  a poise  about  him,  the 
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way  his  head  is  set  on  his  shoulders,  a look  out  of  his  eye,  that 
is  unlike  anything  else  in  the  world.  There  is  a restrained  in- 
dividuality ; he  has  remained  American,  and  he  has  submitted 
to  command ; he  has  done  it  as  no  other  soldier  in  the  world  has 
ever  done  it.  Therefore  I contend  we  are  approaching  the  typi- 
cal American,  because  we  are  understanding  each  other,  and 
learning  from  each  other,  and  bearing  with  each  other ; and,  as 
time  goes  on,  we  will  understand  more  and  more  why  the  one 
great  typical  American  of  our  nation  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  was  our  greatest  purely  American  President.  He  started 
with  the  lowliest  and  rose  to  the  highest.  He  never  abused 
authority.  As  the  power  grew  in  his  hands,  he  became  more 
restrained  in  its  use.  He  bore  famine  worthily,  but  never  lost 
his  head  at  the  feast.  He  never  promised  in  the  first  person  to 
' his  people,  but  he  bent  his  energy  and  his  thought  to  inspire  the 

people  with  hope  and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  achieve  the 
things  that  belonged  to  them.  He  was  a representative  man, 
not  to  recede  with  time,  but  to  grow  in  our  esteem  as  the  true 
standard-bearer  of  the  genius  and  the  hope  and  the  promise  of 
America.  We  celebrate  this  day  because  we  have  learned  to 
recognize  as  the  one  typical  great  American — Abraham  Lincoln. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  COOLIDGE.  We  have  listened  to  a noble  and  inspir- 
ing address  from  a splendid  American  of  recent  continental 
ancestry,  and  now,  — Wendell  Phillips  Stafford,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  name  reveals 
his  abolition  descent,  whose  ancestry  dates  back  to  Cromwell 
and  beyond,  born  in  Vermont,  a resident  for  years  in  Washing- 
( ton,  a scholar,  a jurist,  a poet,  an  author,  Justice  Stafford.  [Ap- 

plause.] 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  STAFFORD. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Citizens : 

When  Mr.  Chesterton  spoke  to  us  in  Washington  the  other 
day  he  told  us  that  being  no  lecturer  himself  he  shrank  from 
appearing  before  American  audiences  because  Americans  had 
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shown  themselves  possessed  of  such  amazing,  indeed  he  said 
such  heroic,  capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  lectures.  As  I 
listened  to  my  eloquent  friend  from  Missouri,  I realized  that  we 
were  having  an  exhibition  of  the  heroic  capacity  of  an  American 
to  deliver  a lecture,  and  that  very  soon  after  he  took  his  seat 
you  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  show  the  heroic  fortitude 
of  Americans  in  receiving  one.  [Laughter.] 

For  we  are  met  in  memory  of  a great  man  and  a great  epoch 
and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  one  unless  we  understand 
the  other.  You  may  find  no  moral  code  in  nature,  no  sign  that 
she  cares  for  man.  You  may  regard  the  material  universe  as 
moving  on  its  eternal  way  in  sublime  indifference  to  our  brief 
concerns,  but  there  is  still  another  universe,  a universe  of 
thought  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  And 
there,  ideas  come  forth  at  times  like  gods,  shaping  the  destiny 
of  the  race.  Indeed,  the  only  world  we  are  sure  of  is  the  world 
of  ideas ; it  is  only  principles  that  never  pass  away. 

History — you  cannot  make  a history  out  of  a column  of  fig- 
ures. History  is  not  an  account  book,  it  is  an  epic,  it  is  a tale 
of  heroism,  it  is  a chant  of  victory.  The  divinity  of  man,  that 
is  the  open  secret  of  history.  There  was  never  an  age  so  dark 
but  the  soul  of  some  man  blazed  in  the  darkness  like  a star. 

The  State  — the  State  is  not  made  out  of  men ; it  is  made 
out  of  man.  It  is  man  himself,  magnified,  transfigured.  It  has 
its  own  conscience  and  its  own  ideal.  We  do  not  make  our 
ideals.  Our  ideals  make  us.  America  did  not  choose  the  great 
doctrine  of  equal  rights.  That  immortal  truth  chose  America. 
It  has  molded  her  from  the  beginning.  It  will  mold  her  until 
the  end,  or  if  it  cannot  it  will  cast  her  off  with  the  wreckage 
and  refuse  of  the  past  and  take  up  some  other  nation  that  is 
found  worthy. 

“ We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

That  pledge  was  given  in  the  hour  of  our  danger.  It  was 
coupled  by  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  and  it  became  a part  of  the  con- 
science of  the  nation.  Independence  was  won,  the  peril  was 


passed ; should  the  vow  be  kept  ? But  side  by  side  with  that 
stood  another  question.  Should  we  continue  to  be  a nation  at 
all,  or  should  the  old  confederation  fall  to  pieces  ? Slavery  was 
here.  Men  thought  it  could  not  last.  But  it  was  here ; and  we 
could  not  have  union  at  all  unless  slavery  was  protected.  That 
was  the  price.  The  price  was  paid.  Now  as  Goethe  said,  if 
you  plant  an  acorn  in  a vase,  one  of  two  things  will  happen  ; 
either  the  acorn  will  die  or  else  the  vase  will  crack.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  did.  We  planted  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  the  old  Constitution.  One  was  the  real  life  of  the  peo- 
ple ; the  other  was  the  form  of  government  they  had  adopted. 
They  were  utterly  inconsistent.  The  Declaration  was  freedom, 
the  Constitution  was  slavery.  The  Declaration  was  duty,  the 
Constitution  was  convenience.  The  collision  between  them 
made  up  the  whole  tragedy  of  our  first  century.  The  coming 
of  war  was  as  certain  as  fate. 

Let  us  analyze  the  matter  a little  more  closely.  There  were 
three  factors.  Here  was  slavery ; it  was  not  more  strongly  en- 
trenched in  the  feudalism  of  the  South  than  it  was  in  the  money 
interest  and  bigoted  opinion  of  the  North.  It  allied  itself  with 
the  doctrine  of  Calhoun.  It  called  to  its  aid  that  brilliant  polit- 
ical leadership  that  had  its  way  at  Washington  for  sixty  years. 
That  was  the  first  factor.  Here  was  nationality ; reverence  for 
the  Constitution ; it  was  not  stronger  in  the  North  itself  than 
in  some  sections  of  the  South.  It  found  its  embodiment  in 
Webster ; its  noblest  voice  in  his  massive  and  sonorous  speech. 
It  was  a vast  flood  of  patriotic  sentiment.  It  had  its  beginning 
far  back  in  the  depths  of  our  history.  It  rose  year  by  year, 
with  the  gathering  strength  of  a splendid  and  aspiring  people 
until  it  flung  its  resistless  tide  across  the  continent.  It  held 
the  Union  so  dear  that  it  defended  slavery  itself  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union  even  while  it  abhorred  it  in  its  heart.  That  was  the 
second  factor.  But  there  was  a third.  It  was  abolitionism.  It 
was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  incarnate.  It  was  the  old 
irreconcilable  conscience  of  New  England,  fearing  not  the  face 
of  man,  ready  to  see  the  Union  dissolved,  yes,  even  demanding 
its  dissolution,  that  freedom  might  have  way  ; beginning  obscure 
and  despised,  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  “ Make 
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straight  in  the  desert  a highway  for  our  God.”  If  you  except 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of 
human  thought  more  dramatic  and  thrilling  than  the  sight  of 
abolitionism,  that  fierce  flame  of  the  spirit,  piercing  the  inert 
mass,  burning  unquenchably  through  thirty  years,  until  it  had 
divided  the  North  from  the  South  and  then  brought  them  to- 
gether with  the  crash  of  Civil  War,  in  the  midst  of  which  slavery 
itself  went  down  to  its  own  place.  [Applause.]  It  ought  to  be 
enough  to  teach  us  once  for  all  that  ideals  of  right  and  duty, 
once  aroused,  play  with  the  dead  weight  of  selfish  opposition  as 
the  cyclone  plays  with  a handful  of  withered  leaves. 

When  the  war  began,  men  thought  the  issue  was  Union.  But 
they  were  deceived.  The  real  issue  was  freedom.  The  war 
could  never  have  been  won  upon  the  issue  of  union.  Lincoln 
was  captain,  and  his  duty  was  to  save  the  ship,  to  save  it  or  go 
down  with  it.  He  was  lashed  to  the  mast,  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  bound  to  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  as  it  was.  In 
his  view  he  had  no  right  to  abolish  slavery,  if  he  could,  unless 
it  became  necessary  in  order  to  save  the  Union.  That  was 
man’s  side,  but  from  the  moral  side,  from  God’s  side,  it  was  ex- 
actly the  other  way.  It  was  slavery  that  had  to  be  got  rid  of. 
If  the  Union  could  do  it,  it  could  live.  If  not,  it  would  have  to 
die.  And  so  when  the  people  were  ready  to  support  emancipa- 
tion, they  were  ready  to  win,  and  not  before.  Now  Lincoln’s 
preeminent  fitness  for  his  part  lay  in  this,  that  he  was  a perfect 
type  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  on  the  Union  side.  Both 
hated  slavery.  Both  were  set  as  the  hills  against  the  further 
spread  of  it.  But  neither  could  see  any  constitutional  way  to 
interfere  with  its  existence  in  the  states.  Both  traveled  the 
same  road  of  thought  and  feeling ; both  saw  at  exactly  the  same 
instant  when  the  time  had  come  to  act.  As  a mere  matter  of 
law,  it  might  have  answered  to  set  the  slaves  free  in  the  seced- 
ing states  as  soon  as  it  became  necessary  to  take  up  arms  at  all, 
but  it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  for  the  President  to 
have  done  so  then,  because  the  people  would  not  have  ratified 
his  act,  and  the  border  states,  themselves  slaveholding  states, 
would  have  followed  their  sisters  into  the  Confederacy,  and  the 
Union  cause  would  have  been  lost.  There  was  nothing  but  to 
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wait  until  the  people  saw  that  emancipation  was  demanded,  not 
merely  as  a matter  of  justice  but  as  a military  necessity. 

But  when  emancipation  came,  how  it  strengthened  the  arm 
of  the  North ! Why,  the  South  was  brave,  energetic,  sagacious, 
but  she  had  written  it  in  her  Constitution  that  human  slavery 
should  never  cease  nor  be  abolished  in  any  part  of  her  domain. 
As  long  as  she  was  contending  with  an  antagonist  who  also  de- 
fended slavery,  the  contest  was  not  unequal,  but  when  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  an  antagonist  dedicated  to  freedom, 
what  energy,  what  sagacity,  what  gallantry  could  enable  her  to 
win .?  From  that  moment  she  fought  against  the  stars  in  their 
courses.  You  may  remember  that  Holmes  sang  of  the  struggle, 
“ ’T  is  the  old  slave  god,  battling  for  his  crown,  and  freedom 
fighting  with  her  vizor  down,”  and  so  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
but  with  emancipation  all  that  was  changed.  Now  it  was  free- 
ll  dom  fighting  with  her  vizor  u/> ; and  the  terrific  beauty  of  her 

i face  was  worth  a thousand  armies. 

' The  love  of  Union  and  the  love  of  liberty,  when  these  two 

joined  hands  once  more,  what  wonder  they  swept  all  before 
them.  You  can  gauge  the  strength  of  Niagara ; you  can  weigh 
the  fall  of  a planet ; you  can  measure  the  speed  of  the  whirl- 
wind, but  you  can  never  calculate  the  unprisoned  power  of 
moral  sentiment.  [Applause.] 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  main  course  of  human 
events  can  be  turned  aside  even  by  as  great  a man  as  Lincoln. 
A power  was  at  work  in  whose  mighty  hand  Lincoln  himself 
'I''  was  nothing  but  a tool.  It  was  the  power  that  had  been  work- 

ing  here  from  the  beginning.  It  is  the  power  that  will  be  work- 
♦ ing  here  when  you  and  I are  gone.  It  is  the  power  whose  pur- 

pose is  that  all  men  shall  be  free. 

“ For  He  that  worketh  wise  and  high, 

Nor  pauses  in  His  plan. 

Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  sky, 

Ere  freedom  out  of  man.” 

The  1 2th  of  February  has  never  yet  been  made  a national 
holiday.  But  it  has  long  been  a holy  day.  The  time  is  holy, 
it  belongs  to  memory  and  to  love.  A hundred  and  twelve  years 
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ago  to-day  this  man  was  born,  whose  name  is  music  in  all  hearts 
that  love  their  country  or  their  kind.  We  cannot  speak  of  him 
in  measured  terms.  For  other  men  we  weigh  our  words,  and 
with  a scrupulous  hand  we  count  the  tribute  of  our  praise,  but 
not  for  him.  Good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
and  running  over  do  men  give  into  his  bosom,  — for  as  he  meas- 
ured unto  others  it  is  measured  to  him  again.  Fame  lets  her 
trumpet  fall  to  pay  him  the  more  tender  tribute  of  tears  and 
love  kneels  down  and  breaks  her  box  of  costly  ointment  at  his 
feet. 

To-day  we  think  of  all  that  came  to  pass  between  his  birth  of 
penury  and  his  death  of  pain.  We  see  that  rude  log  cabin  in 
the  clearing  where  his  eyes  first  met  the  light  of  day,  and  then 
we  see  that  fated  room  in  Tenth  Street  where  hands  shaking 
with  horror  brought  him  in  to  die.  We  see  it  suddenly  crowded 
with  officers  of  state  and  then,  in  the  first  deep  hush  of  death, 
we  hear  those  solemn  words  of  Stanton,  “Now  he  belongs  to 
the  ages.” 

And  then  we  ask  ourselves  how  did  he  come  to  be  ? What 
were  the  forces  that  took  up  this  lowborn  child  and  as  with  plas- 
tic fingers  molded  him  into  the  greatest  ruler  of  men  the  world 
has  ever  seen  ? For  what  is  it  to  conquer  kingdoms  and  compel 
the  wills  of  men  to  yield  to  yours  ? What  is  that,  I say,  to  the 
thing  he  did,  winning  the  reason  and  the  heart  of  millions  until 
as  the  meek  flock  follows  the  faithful  shepherd,  the  nation  was 
ready  to  follow  his  rod  and  staff  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  fearing  no  evil.? 

How  did  he  come  to  be,  we  ask.  And  the  question  years 
answer  us  in  pictures.  They  show  us  a half-clad  boy  by  the 
red  flare  of  his  pine-knot  torch  reading, — painfully  spelling  out 
the  pages  of  his  borrowed  book.  We  look  again,  and  now  we 
see  a tall  young  woodsman,  driving  the  shivering  wedges  into 
the  walnut  logs,  or  meeting  the  best  muscle  of  the  prairie  in  the 
wrestler’s  ring.  The  scene  changes,  and  now  we  are  watching 
a long-limbed  boatman  on  the  bosom  of  a mighty  river,  piloting 
his  flat,  ungainly  craft  through  golden  days,  and  under  the  still 
stars,  more  than  a thousand  miles  to  market.  We  see  him  in 
the  Crescent  City  of  the  far,  far  South.  We  find  him  in  the 
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corner  of  the  auction  place  where  trembling  families  are  bought 
and  sold ; husband  is  torn  from  wife,  mother  from  child,  before 
his  eyes.  We  mark  the  speechless  anguish  furrowing  his  face 
as  the  full  meaning  of  the  brutal  system  sinks  into  his  soul. 
The  scene  changes,  and  now  he  is  at  home  again  among  the 
neighbors,  taking  his  kind  part  in  all  their  plain  affairs.  We 
hear  their  jokes,  their  stories,  their  debates.  We  see  them  as 
they  take  him  up  in  proud  and  loving  hands  and  push  him  out  into 
the  world,  their  champion,  their  leader.  Now  he  is  studying 
law.  With  clear  eyes  and  unspoiled  brain  he  is  mastering  the 
few  great  books  that  hold  the  garnered  wisdom  of  the  race. 
We  see  him  ponder  earnestly  and  long,  teachable  as  a child, 
open  as  the  day,  tenderly  in  love  with  what  is  right.  He  is 
standing  up  in  court.  He  is  defending  the  cause  he  gave  his 
heart  to.  We  see  the  revelation  come  that  he  is  wrong.  His 
client  has  deceived  him.  The  case  he  thought  so  sound  is  rot- 
ten at  the  core.  We  see  his  huge  strength  fail.  He  sinks  into 
his  seat  and  hides  his  face,  unable  to  contend  against  the  truth. 
We  follow  him  as  he  leaves  the  court  and  as  he  goes  along  the 
street,  awkward,  ill-clad,  a laugh-provoking,  laughter-loving  giant 
with  the  shadow  of  all  human  sorrow  haunting  his  deep  eyes ; 
and  as  he  passes  on  we  hear  men  say  to  one  another,  “ There 
goes  old  Abe,  old  Honest  Abe.” 

Once  more  the  scene  changes,  and  now  we  see  this  raw-boned 
hewer  of  fence-rails,  this  ringmaster  of  rude  country  wit  and 
sport,  the  center  of  10,000  earnest  faces  where  he  is  matching 
himself  against  an  intellectual  wrestler,  against  the  most  formid- 
able debater  of  his  time.  We  see  him  hold  his  own,  and  some- 
thing more.  We  hear  his  statement  of  the  question,  clear  as 
day.  We  hear  the  laugh  that  greets  the  unanswerable  story, 
the  reason  that  goes  home  to  every  heart.  We  feel  the  un- 
bound majesty  of  manhood  as  the  towering  form  is  lifted  at 
times  by  the  inspiration  of  his  lofty  theme.  The  eyes  of  the 
nation  are  upon  him  now,  the  plain  folks  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand him  ; they  are  taking  the  true  measure  of  the  man.  With 
the  deliberate  emphasis  of  fact  we  hear  him  say,  “A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand.  This  Government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.”  Once  more  we  see 
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him  as  the  common  people  take  him  up  in  proud  and  loving 
hands.  They  have  put  him  in  the  presidential  chair.  Heaven 
help  him  now.  For  again  he  is  wrestling,  he  is  wrestling  now 
with  problems  the  darkest  and  most  dangerous  that  soldier  or 
statesman  ever  had  to  solve.  Untrained  in  war,  yet  set  amidst 
the  greatest  civil  war  the  world  has  ever  known  and  charged 
with  its  support  and  guidance.  We  see  him  contending  with 
hatred  and  deceit  in  foreign  councils,  with  confusion  in  the  Con- 
gress, with  jealousy  in  the  Cabinet,  with  weakness  and  folly  in 
the  field,  with  plots  and  counterplots  on  every  side,  and  just  as 
we  see  him  coming  triumphant  out  of  all,  even  then,  just  as 
he  is  ready  to  take  the  North  and  the  South  like  two  death- 
wounded  sons  into  his  fatherly,  forgiving  arms,  we  see  his  head 
fall  forward  on  his  breast.  The  victim  has  been  offered  up,  and 
the  great  kind  life  is  closed. 

The  years  have  answered  truly.  That  was  the  road  he  came 
by.  Those  were  the  forces  that  molded  the  strong  nature  for 
its  fearful  task.  But  the  same  road  was  traveled  by  his  fellows. 
The  same  forces  were  at  work  on  them.  How  did  it  come  to 
pass  there  was  no  other  like  him  ? The  secret  of  his  coming 
still  remains  unsolved.  When  all  has  been  told,  studied  and 
pondered,  we  can  only  say  that  out  of  those  mysterious,  eternal 
depths  of  being  that  gave  us  King  Alfred,  Hampden,  Milton, 
Cromwell,  Washington,  he  also  came  in  answer  to  man’s  need. 
Most  wonderful,  most  fortunate  of  men,  you  saved  a nation,  and 
you  freed  a race.  God  put  the  pen  into  your  hand  and  said : 
Strike  out  of  this  people’s  law  that  foul  word  slavery  and  write 
instead  the  word  whose  every  letter  is  a sun,  liberty ; and  you 
obeyed  him.  All  hearts  shall  hold  you  dear ; all  tongues  shall 
call  you  blessed.  And  as  long  as  the  mighty  prairies  that  gave 
you  to  the  nation  shall  continue  to  unroll  for  the  glad  eyes  of 
men  the  green  of  seedtime  and  the  harvest  gold,  your  memory 
will  not  fail,  but  millions  of  your  countrymen,  yes  millions  of 
your  fellow-men,  the  world  around  will  say,  as  we  say  now. 
Thank  God,  thank  God  for  Lincoln.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  COOLIDGE.  The  Club  is  adjourned  to  meet  again  on 
April  27,  Grant’s  birthday. 
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